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AT DEADLINE | 


By R. L. P. 
. x 


OU will find what we believe a 

very interesting discussion of the 
Tennessee Valley project, now at- 
tracting so much attention, in this 
issue of THe Quit. The article, pre- 
pared by Neal S. Gomon, former Lin- 
coln, Neb., reporter, is intended to 
picture the viewpoint of the South 
toward the project. 

We hope from time to time to be 
able to present other articles furnish- 
ing information and sidelights on 
major topics of the day. 

At first glance did you believe 
Nathe P. Bagby’s article, “Let’s Go to 
the Fair!”, to be a piece about the 
World’s Fair in Chicago? Sorry if 
you were misled. You will find it 
full of suggestions for articles to be 
written from material available at a 
county or state fair. 

And speaking of fairs, don’t forget 
what a newspaper and advertising 
man by the name of Phil Stong (Drake 
18) did with his knowledge of state 
fairs. He packed a lot of color and 
action into a volume entitled “State 
Fair.” The result was a best seller 
and a movie production of unusual 
appeal. Just another example of writ- 
ing about something familiar. 


E hope that William D. Ogdon’s 

article, “Maybe It’s Your 
Move,” will result in considerable dis- 
cussion of the question whether it’s 
best to be a rolling stone or pick out 
one paper, land on it and then stick 
through H. and H. W. 

Of course it is natural to assume 
that a man’s reaction would depend 
upon his own experiences. If he has 
been a rolling stone and a success— 
he’d say it was a good idea to follow 
that line of action. If he had tried the 
same plan and found himself sliding 
downward, instead of moving up, he’d 
have a different viewpoint. 

Douglas Lurton’s article this month 
on writing true and fiction crime and 
detective stories will mean actual cash 
to a lot of newspapermen, providing 
they follow his suggestions and start 
turning out the material he indicates 
is wanted. 














T has been good to receive a number 
of letters recently from readers who 
commented frankly on the type of ma- 
terial being used and suggested arti- 
cles in which they would be interested. 
Your criticisms and suggestions are 
welcome. The Editor may not be able 
to answer all letters but he will appre- 
ciate your interest regardless. 
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, BLESSING OR BURDEN? 


The South Weighs the Possibilities of the Tennessee Valley Project 


HE Tennessee Valley power de- 
velopment and reclamation plan 
as approved by Congress and 
President Roosevelt will bring to the 
South and to the nation a new era of 
prosperity approaching a Utopia.” 
“With the government in charge of 
Muscle Shoals and other proposed 
power facilities in the Tennessee Val- 
ley the people of the South will be 
economically convulsed far worse than 
during the years of horror following 
the war between the states.” 
Which are we to believe? 


HE first quotation is from an ad- 

dress given by one of the South’s 
leading public officials. The second is 
a statement issued by an official of one 
of the large power companies in the 
same section. The politician’s state- 
ment may be partially disregarded as 
an attempt to gain personal support 
from his constituents. The latter may 
be classed as a prejudiced observation 
by a radical opponent. 

But what is the attitude of the tax- 
payer who is, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, the ultimate consumer affect- 
ed by government control of public 
utilities? 

Before discussing the attitude of the 
people directly affected by this new 
turn in the economic 
life of the South, let 
us review the Ten- 


By NEAL S. GOMON 








| Writer's Note 


HIS discussion is not intended to 

support, condemn or judge the 

actions of Congress or the 
President of the United States in 
recent developments surrounding 
the reopening of Muscle Shoals 
and construction of new power fa- 
cilities in the Tennessee Valley. It 
endeavors to present the represen- 
tative views of those citizens living 
east of the Mississippi River and 
south of the Mason-Dixon line re- 
garding the plan. 

















islation includes not only the open- 
ing of this huge plant but the erection 
of the Cove Creek dam on the Clinch 
River above Kingston, Tenn., the com- 
pletion of Dam No. 3 in the Muscle 
Shoals area above Wilson Dam, or 
Dam No. 2; the deepening of the chan- 
nel of the Tennessee River so that 
boats of nine-foot draft may ply their 
way as far northeast as Knoxville; the 
reopening of U. S. nitrogen plant No. 
2, at Muscle Shoals; fiood control and 
a huge reforestation and reclamation 
program. 

In brief, Muscle Shoals is a stretch of 
the Tennessee River near Florence, 
Ala., about 37 miles long with a total 
vertical fall of 134 feet. Dam No. 2 
(Wilson Dam) is 4,600 feet long, 117 


feet high and equipped with tandem’ 
locks for navigation purposes. The 
connecting power house is 1,180 feet 
long with 18 generating units capable 
of producing 624,000 horsepower of 
energy. Dam No. 1 is located two 
miles below Wilson Dam and is used 
for navigation purposes. Dam No. 3, 
the construction of which is part of the 
program, is to be approximately two- 
thirds the size of Wilson Dam with a 
total capacity of 280,000 horsepower 
from ten generating units located 16 
miles upstream from its sister plant. 

Nitrate Plant No. 2 is a steam plant 
with the largest turbine in the world. 
It can produce 40,000 tons of chemical 
ly pure nitrogen per year or enough to 
properly fertilize 9,000,000 acres of 
land using 300 pounds to the acre. At 
the present time this development is 
entirely idle. 


HE Cove Creek Dam, deriving its 
name from a small stream empty- 
ing into the Clinch River a few hun- 
dred yards above the dam site, is lo- 
cated 25 miles north of Knoxville and 
250 river miles northeast of Muscle 
Shoals. The dam will be 225 feet 
high and generate approximately 300,- 
000 horsepower. A lake of 53,000 
acres, or 83 square miles, will be 
formed, covering the greater part of 
five mountainous 

counties between 








nessee Valley power 
development plan. 


USCLE 

SHOALS is, in 
the minds of many, 
merely an oversized 
electric light plant 
with an auxiliary de- 
partment devoted to 
the production of that 
elusive element, ni- 
trogen, an important 
ingredient of synthet- 
ic fertilizer. The re- 
opening of this par- 
ticular plant is, how- 
ever, only a_ small 
part of the new deal 
for the people of the 
Tennessee Valley 
and the South. Leg- 


project? 


HAT does the South think of the Tennessee Valley 
What do those favoring the plan have to say? 
What ground do objectors have for their opposition? 


Neal S. Gomon, for three years a reporter on the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Daily Star and at present head of the departments of 
publicity and speech at Baxter Seminary, a secondary coedu- 
cational institution in the Cumberland Mountains of Tennes- 


see, was asked to prepare an article on these and related points 
for The Quill. 


His article is one of a series the magazine presents from 
time to time on topics of national significance in an effort to 
bring background material to its readers. 





Knoxville and the 
Kentucky border. 


Construction of the 
dam will control 
floods and increase 


the primary or con- 
tinuous 24-hour flow 
at dams below it on 
the Clinch and Ten- 
nessee Rivers includ- 
ing the Wilson and 
No. 3 dams. 

The navigation pro- 
gram includes the 
digging of a channel 
from the locks at 
Wilson dam to Knox- 
ville in order that 
boats of nine-foot 
draft may move from 
the Ohio to the 
mouth of the Clinch 





— River. At present, 
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navigation for small boats is limited to 
the period from February to the early 
part of June. Under the new plan, a 
minimum flow will be maintained and 
it is estimated 18,000,000 tons of com- 
merce will be transported by water 
within a decade, or, nine times as much 
as is now moved. Because of the vary- 
ing water flow the average haul is now 
limited to 20 miles. This will be in- 
creased to the average rail haul of 275 
miles by 1940, it is believed. 

The reforestation and reclamation 
program will affect millions of acres in 
the Tennessee watershed. Hundreds 
of farms along the Tennessee River, 
until now in constant danger of flood 
waters, will be put to profitable use. 
The highlands will be replanted with 
timber to aid flood control. 

Citizens of six populous Southern 
states will be directly affected by this 
gigantic government enterprise. Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky and Georgia are com- 
pletely covered by the new plan of 
power distribution and will receive the 
benefit of the reclamation program 
with parts of the Carolinas and Louisi- 
ana in position to profit by the experi- 
ment. 


HAT then, is the attitude of the 
people directly affected by this 
huge program? Public sentiment 
points to approval of the action taken 
by President Roosevelt and Congress. 
The Southern press, with a few excep- 
tions, applauds this great experiment 
in government control of public util- 
ities. After the passage of the bill 
through the House of Representatives 
authorizing a commission to supervise 
and the necessary funds to operate the 
plan, business throughout the South 
took a decided upward swing. 
Thousands of unemployed men and 
women follow each new development 
with keen interest. It is estimated 
75,000 persons will be put to work im- 
mediately upon the New Cove Creek 
dam, Muscle Shoals and reclamation 
work, with approximately 125,000 
more men and women to be added to 
the payrolls within 12 months. These 
new projects will do much to relieve 
the acute unemployment situation 
throughout the section. 
Manufacturers already are prepar- 
ing for a new era of prosperity. Steel 
mills in Birmingham are reemploying 
thousands of workers to fill the antici- 
pated supply of this important product 
in the construction of new dams and 
power plants. Cement works are run- 
ning full blast and sand and gravel 
companies are looking forward to an 
increase in business unprecedented in 
Southern history. Lumber yards, 
brick kilns, electric supply houses 
and manufacturers of every conceiv- 
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able product are rapidly gaining new 
hope and new confidence in our nation 
and its welfare. 

The merchant and the tradesman un- 
reservedly indorse this new deal. 
With 200,000 additional men at work, 
retail trade business will rapidly ap- 
proach normalcy. Patrons and ex- 
patrons will again flock to the counters 
and millions of new dollars will be cir- 
culated. With circulation as the life- 
blood of trade, the South will again be 
able to take its place in the economic 
sun. 


Y far the largest class in the South, 

the farmer, is less enthusiastic 
about the project. Burdened with high 
taxes, with hundreds of farms being 
taken because of unmet mortgages 
each month, the farmer wonders if, 
after all, there is any hope for him. He 
appreciates the possibility of being 
able to purchase electric power for 
lights and machinery at a low cost, but 
what if he has no buildings in which to 
place lights and no machinery to be 
operated by this cheap power? He is, 
as a whole, however, willing that the 
government furnish his power and his 
fertilizer if the government will go one 
step further and save his farm. 

The small property owner and the 
city home owner are perhaps the most 
enthusiastic. It is expected that light 
bills now running from three to five 
dollars per month will be lowered to 





A JOB AHEAD 
By Epwrn A. Bemis 


HERE is a job ahead for the press 

of the United States. There is a 

chance for the editors to make his- 

tory for newspapers and to elevate 
the industry. 

It appears now, that in the near 
future, this nation will return to the 
lawful use of beer, wines and liquors. 
There seems to be nothing wrong 
with that, except the fact that un- 
restrained, our younger people may 
go to excess. 

Our job is to keep the use of liquor 
within the bounds of temperance. 
The future of this nation rests upon 
that. The newspapers of the United 
States can help control the use of 
liquor by making intoxication or 
drinking to excess a public disgrace, 
and by expressing this idea in their 
columns. The press can, if it will, be 
vigilant about the color or style of 
the news and editorials which deal 
with this problem. We do not want 
the old order and this is what we can 
do to keep the old order out. 

I am calling upon the thirteen 
thousand editors of the United States 
to keep our nation the leading nation 
of the world. Are you with me?— 
The Colorado Editor. 
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from 50 cents to one dollar. Electric- 
ity for light purposes now selling at 8 
cents per kilowatt hour, it is an*ici- 
pated, will retail for one and one half 
cents and electricity for power pur- 
poses will be lowered proportionately. 
Owners and renters of homes and 
small businesses in river cities and 
towns no longer would need fear that 
their property would be inundated, 
under the new plans of flood control. 

Thus, if we view the attitude of the 
majority of the people in the affected 
area, we may deduce the project meets 
with the unqualified approval of all. 
There is, however, a discordant note 
and certain protests are voiced which 
seem to be of some merit. This minor- 
ity has fought a strenuous fight in its 
own behalf. 

The opposition bases its claims on 
two fundamental arguments, namely, 
this is government competition with 
private ownership and the expendi- 
ture of huge sums of tax funds during 
this period of economic unrest for a 
questionable project is unwise. 


HAT is true of Tennessee may 
be assumed to be true of other 
commonwealths in the area. A large 
per cent of the electric power in Mid- 
dle Tennessee is furnished by the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Company. Its 
lines enmesh this territory from Nash- 
ville to Knoxville and from Kentucky 
to Alabama. The other states are 
served by five other large power com- 
panies. Of the stock issued by the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company 
over $8,790,000 is owned by small in- 
vestors in every village, town and city. 
The company will be unable to meet 
the government rates, it is declared, 
soon will become insolvent, causing 
thousands of investors to lose their sav- 
ings, many having invested a life’s ac- 
cumulation in this one stock. These 
stockholders insist, for very personal 
reasons, that private property and 
private industry must be respected 
and must be protected. If the govern- 
ment insists on competing with private 
utilities for public good then, they 
maintain, these private utilities must 
be compensated in accordance with 
the violation of the property rights. 
Further, the government intends 
wholesale condemnation of private 
property in the Tennessee valley. The 
opponents of the project say a small 
sum, not in proportion to the value of 
the condemned land, will be paid to 
the owners of the property. Five 
counties near Knoxville will be cover- 
ed by a huge lake formed by the Cove 
Creek dam. Railroad rights of way 
will be taken, highways will be ob- 
literated, towns will be inundated and 
scores of fine farms will lie at the bot- 
(Continued on page 13) 
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, LET'S GO TO THE FAIR! 


NY state, county or commu- 
nity fair—to say nothing of 
the World’s Fair—is bristling 

with excellent material for newspaper 
and trade journal articles. 

The writer with a nose for news 
can collect enough notes in a week to 
keep him busy writing for the next 
month. Dozens of subjects are wait- 
ing to be written up. Don’t forget to 
take your camera along. It doesn’t 
matter what kind or size just so it has 
a good lens that will give clear-cut 
pictures suitable for reproduction and 
enlargement if necessary. 

Suggestions as to material available 
for articles may be given by relating 
some of the experiences of this writer 
and others at a large fair in Texas. 

It is a good idea first to seek the sec- 
retary or publicity director of the fair 
and, after presenting your introduc- 
tion or credentials, obtain a press tick- 
et to admit you through the gates at 
all times. Learn from him some of the 
more interesting and important events 
and exhibits scheduled during the fair, 
also some of the unusual or pic- 
turesque characters likely to be pres- 
ent. 


E now are ready to spend the 

next week or ten days gather- 
ing voluminous notes and taking many 
pictures, for illustrations always help 
sell articles. They add also consider- 
ably to the size of the checks forth- 
coming. Pictures frequently are the 
difference between acceptance and re- 
jection of an article. I have received 
letters from editors saying that a sub- 
mitted manuscript would be accept- 
able if I could obtain pictures illus- 
trating it. 

Starting at the Agricultural Build- 
ing first, where there is an abundance 
of material for the farm papers, one 
of the best and most extensive of the 
trade press fields, we soon are en- 
grossed in getting a story on the only 
tribe of Indians in the state. Forgotten 
for years, the Indians were induced by 
a chamber of commerce secretary to 
allow him to prepare an exhibit for 
the state fair. Two of the Indians con- 
sented to go to the big city with the 
exhibit. The Indians had migrated to 
the state when it was a part of the 
Republic of Texas and had been given 
a grant of land by Gen. Sam Houston, 
first president of the republic. They 
had held their land and lived on it 


By NATHE P. BAGBY 








AIR time will soon be at 

hand. The Quill therefore 
presents an article packed with 
information concerning the 
material to be found at fairs for 
newspapers and magazine ar- 
ticles. 

Nathe P. Bagby, the author, 
was on the staff of the Dallas 
(Texas) News for five years 
and was city editor of the Yoa- 
kum (Texas) Daily Herald for 
a year. He was an instructor 
in journalism at the University 
of Texas for three years. At 
the present time he is doing 
free lance writing while prepar- 
ing for a Ph.D. degree. 

Mr. Bagby was the author of 
“Headline Hungry,” which ap- 
peared in the October issue of 
The Quill. 








ever since. This furnished material 
for a feature story for one of the state 
papers and with pictures of the exhib- 
it and the two Indians present, togeth- 
er with additional pictures of life in 
the tribe at home, gladly furnished 
by the chamber of commerce secre- 
tary, made an excellent feature for a 
magazine. 

Most of the counties of the state had 
individual exhibits showing the prod- 
ucts of the county. These exhibits, 
supplemented with talks by the agents 
in charge, furnished tips for a number 
of articles. 


N article on fall oats as a winter 

grazing crop and as a means of 
conserving the bounteous winter rains 
in the subsoil for the drouth periods of 
the summer was obtained from an in- 
terview with a man who had experi- 
mented along those lines. Fruit and 
vegetable exhibits from the Rio 
Grande Valley, the winter truck gar- 
den section, were good for one or more 
stories. 

Another article was prepared on ag- 
ricultural development in West Texas, 
which until recent years was regard- 
ed as a very poor agricultural sec- 
tion. Attention had been drawn to 
that part of the state because many of 
the best prizes had gone to West Texas 
in recent years, due to increased 
knowledge and application of dry 


farming methods. An abundance of 
artesian water is obtainable in most 
of West Texas at depths of from 20 to 
70 feet and provides ample water for 
irrigation. Utilization of this water for 
irrigation was just being started, but 
it was good for a story on the outlook 
for irrigation there. 

Although Texas long has been al 
most a one-crop state, specializing in 
cotton production and raising from 
one-third to one-fourth of the cotton 
supply, the fact that agricultural 
leaders throughout the state were 
preaching diversification and winning 
many converts set one writer to work 
with his camera and typewriter. In 
preparing that article he obtained data 
and pictures for a half dozen addition- 
al articles. 


EXAS supplies half the pecans for 

the market throughout the coun 
try, exhibitors at the fair advertised. 
This set another writer to work on an 
article for a nut growers’ journal. He 
discovered that one of the leading 
pecan growers of the state had become 
interested in pecan raising when a 
boy and had several hundred trees 
bearing on his father’s farm before he 
was of age. He specialized in the study 
of pecan culture and had become 
wealthy selling pecans. This was the 
basis of another illustrated story. In 
vestigating market methods, the writ 
er soon had another article in the 
mails. 

The beauty of trade press writing, 
especially in covering a big fair, is 
that the writer constantly digs up 
more tips for salable stories than he 
can have time to write. Seldom is it 
that the preparation of one article does 
not unearth leads to two or three ad 
ditional stories on related subjects. 
Hence the state fair is often a “gold 
mine” for the trade press journalist. 

Learning that coffee made from a 
coffee substitute grain just being in 
troduced into East Texas was served 
at a big “Made in Texas” dinner for 
prominent visitors at the fair, the 
writer sought the man who raised the 
coffee grain and obtained an article 
that was quickly sold. These hints call 
attention to only a few of the possi 
bilities for stories in the agricultural 
exhibit building. 

Many of the other departments are 
just as rich sources of material and 

(Continued on page 10) 








One Way to Make Crime Pay , 


popular magazine stories, the love 

story and the detective or mystery 
story hold the most constant. By the 
very nature of his work, the newspa- 
perman is well qualified to study and 
write the mystery story, particularly 
the true variety. 

One of the surest methods to deter- 
mine how to construct the mystery 
story is to analyze stories that have 
been successful enough to be pub- 
lished. This study should not be made 
with any intent to imitate another 
man’s work but to determine just 
what ways he used to intrigue inter- 
est at the opening of the story and 
hold it through to the climax. 

Such study also will reveal the type 
of story desired by the magazine ana- 
lyzed. One editor wants stories very 
seriously analytical, filled with 
weighty deduction, while another will 
stress action, movement, thrills. Still 
another may require a dash of love 
interest throughout. Never use the 
love interest in this type of story un- 
less it is known the market sought 
uses love appeal in its stories. 


I the constantly shifting trend of 


HIS article will outline a number 
of the rules by which the detective 
writing game is played. All of the 
rules are excellent in their place. 
Some highly successful writers ignore 
some of these rules in nearly every 
story they write, but they don’t ignore 
them all. Just as the experienced news 
writer knows when and how he can 
depart from the standard outline of 
the news story, the fiction writer 
senses when he can, to advantage, ig- 
nore certain of the rather set rules. 
The true detective story should be 
modeled closely along the lines of the 
fiction mystery yarn. And as the two 
types of stories are so basically simi- 
lar they will be considered together. 
The mystery story—every story— 
should get away to a fast start with 
the opening paragraphs calculated to 
grip the reader and make him want to 
go on reading. In short, the beginning 
of a story should begin, having begun 
it should snare attention and promise 
something interesting in store. I know 
full well many noted writers use two 
or three thousand words in which to 
tune up for the main concert but the 
best short stories begin in the first par- 
agraphs. 
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By DOUGLAS LURTON 


Managing Editor, The Fawcett Publications 











More Tips for Writers 


ONTINUING his informa- 
tive series of articles, in- 
tended to aid newspapermen 
and others in writing articles 
and fiction for magazines, 
Douglas Lurton, managing edi- 
tor of the Fawcett Publications, 
this month takes up the writing 
of mystery and crime stories, 
both true and fiction. 

A former reporter and cit 
editor himself, Mr. Lurton ob- 
serves that the newspaperman 
is particularly well fitted to 
write true detective stories. 

In addition to telling you how 
to write such stories, he offers 
possible markets for the com- 
pleted article or story. 


























Sometimes the opening of the mys- 
tery story is a swift dramatization of 
the perpetration of the crime, but 
more often it deals with the discovery 
of a startling crime, generally the in- 
teresting murder of an interesting 
character or characters. The victim 
should not be a nonentity. Any read- 
er is more interested in the slaying of 
a beautiful girl or the mayor of a city 
than the “bumping” of John Jones, 
the unknown shoemaker around the 
corner. The crime should be impor- 
tant—if it isn’t why bother writing 
about it, or reading about it? 

The story will develop chronologi- 
cally, generally, with the search for 
clues, analysis and deduction, the trail- 
ing, the false clues and tangled web 
of circumstances through which the 
master mind will work his way to the 
inevitable solution of the mystery and 
capture of the criminal. Right then 
the story is done and should be con- 
cluded with as little explanation as 
possible. 


LL clues should be presented 

clearly to the reader so that he 
has exactly as good a chance as the 
detective to solve the mystery—if he 
is astute enough. It is not playing fair 
in the detective writing game to let 
the detective have clues that are with- 
held from the reader who will feel 
tricked in the end when he finds out 


there has been sharp practice on the 
part of the author. 

The exception to the above some- 
times comes up in the preparation of 
the true detective yarn due to the fact 
that in many real crime cases the po- 
lice officers know almost at the outset 
who has committed the crime. It 
sometimes is necessary to take a cer- 
tain amount of liberty with the true 
chronology of such cases in order to 
hold suspense farther along in the 
story. There is keener interest in the 
hunt for the perpetrator of a crime 
than there is in knowing the criminal 
and then simply reading about the 
method of capture. 

With this somewhat questionable 
exception, a writer should consider 
each mystery story as a jig-saw puzzle 
in which he must give the reader all 
of the component parts. It would be 
sheer trickery to give the detective 
key pieces not given to the reader. 

The reading of literally thousands 
of true and fiction mystery manu- 
scripts prompts another warning about 
fair play. The criminal should not 
turn out to be the detective protago- 
nist or one of the chief investigators. 
That is tricking the reader. Also the 
criminal should not be revealed at 
last as a stranger to the story or a 
character in the story who scarcely has 
been mentioned, for instance, the maid 
who opens the door and then drops 
out of the story completely until the 
climax. Play fair! 


HE writer who feels he must fall 


back on such threadbare devices, 
or on dreams and such tricks, should 
not attempt the mystery yarn. The so- 
lution should be brought about 
through logical deduction and that 
doesn’t include the wildest of coinci- 
dences, hunches, blind luck, or revela- 
tions that are without sound motives. 
The protagonist should be given 
brains and then he should use them 
in working his way to a clear solution 
of the mystery and, not so incidental- 
ly, it is well to have only one protago- 
nist so as to avoid confusion in writing 
and confusion in reading. 

One of the main problems of the 
news writer who turns to fiction in- 
volves dramatization; his tendency 
being to drift into dry summarization 
and quiet narration. He must become 
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excited about his writing, step it up, 
make it colorful and as gripping as 


sible. 

Truch of the difficulty of the maga- 
zine story is in writing the satisfactory 
opening. We know many writers who 
expend more time on the first five hun- 
dred words of a manuscript than on 
any two thousand words thereafter. 
Just as the news writer tries for a 
lead paragraph that will stop the read- 
er of a paper he must strive for an 
intriguing opening paragraph for his 
fiction or true crime story. 


S an example of the story that 

gets away to a fast start and 
dramatizes rather than summarizes, 
we quote the lead of a story recently 
published in Startling Detective Ad- 
ventures. This lead, ostensibly as told 
by Inspector John Mulhern of Oak- 
land, Calif., to Harry A. Lerner, an 
Oakland newspaperman, while not 
necessarily ideal, clearly illustrates 
the points raised: ; 

“Help us! He’s dying—it’s mur- 
der!” 

A woman’s voice cried those 
words into my ear as I answered 
the telephone in the inspector’s 
bureau of the Oakland Police De- 
partment early Tuesday morning, 
June 14, 1932. 

The voice trailed off into a soul- 
searing sob. It seemed that the 
stricken speaker at the other end 
of the wire could no longer con- 
trol herself sufficiently for me to 
identify the source of the call. 
Minutes, I knew, were precious. 
A man’s life was evidently slip- 
ping into eternity. And the voice 
had said it was murder. 

“Pull yourself together,” I -or- 
dered gruffly, in the manner that 
a traffic policeman might employ 
to intimidate an err:ng motorist, 
for I knew that only by such means 
could I get one or two precious 
questions answered. “Who are 
you? Where is this dying man?” 

I could feel the perspiration 
breaking into beads on my fore- 
head as I gripped the telephone 
and strained my ear to the receiv- 
er to catch the faintest response. It 
came at last. 

“I am Mrs. Hulett—5314 Boyd 
Avenue—in Heaven’s name hur- 

hed 

A crashing sound flashed over 
the wire, then silence. The wom- 
an had obviously collapsed and 
dropped the telephone to the floor. 

I sprang to the door, shouting to 
Inspector James Goodnight, vet- 
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eran of innumerable criminal in- 
vestigations. 

“Come on, Jim, looks like mur- 
der!” He grabbed his hat from a 
rack and a minute later, with 
wide-open siren melting the con- 
gested traffic before us in down- 
town Oakland, we raced at a mile- 
a-minute clip to the Boyd Avenue 
address... . 


OMEWHAT strong, perhaps, that 

lead. Some magazines don’t want 
quite so blunt and active a start but 
it is a whole lot safer from the sales 
standpoint than the story that opens 
with an irrelevant weather report, or 
a slow process of tuning up. Every 
story, of course, can’t take a lead like 
this one but the point is that it is 
important to get into a story quickly 
and catch and hold the reader’s inter- 
est. Compare that lead to the follow- 
ing undramatized one, which many be- 
ginning writers would use, and see 
which is best calculated to arrest the 
attention of the reader and keep him 
reading: 

From the coast a wind swept in, 
beating a shivery tattoo on the 
doors and windows of downtown 
buildings in Oakland. There was a 
hint of storm too, in the clouds 
that veiled the thin new moon 
hanging above the city on this ear- 
ly morning of Tuesday, June 14, 
1932. 

It was long past midnight. But 
I was not concerned with the ele- 
ments as I sat at my desk in the 
inspector’s bureau at Police Head- 
quarters answering routine calls 
and directing my men. It was a 
dull hour and I didn’t figure there 
would be any excitement before 
I went off duty, but the telephone 
rang and a woman called for help. 
So I took Inspector James Good- 
night with me and went to investi- 
gate. 

We drove through downtown 
Oakland to the address the wom- 
an had given to me... . 


HERE you find no dramatizing of 

the phone call alarm, no action in 
the station. Instead of visualizing the 
fast drive “with wide-open siren melt- 
ing the congested traffic” you are sim- 
ply told that the two officers went to a 
certain address. The second lead isn’t 
at all exaggerated. We read one very 
much like it just recently. Discussion 
of the weather that doesn’t play any 
part in the story and doesn’t serve to 
provide pertinent color or atmosphere 
has no place in the extremely valuable 


opening paragraphs of a story when 
it is known that poor beginnings cause 
the rejection of more manuscripts than 
any other one thing, excepting lack of 
writing ability. 

The leads must vary of course but 
always should carry an attention-ar 
resting punch calculated to hold the 
reader. 

Newspapermen will have little diffi 
culty in getting the facts for true de 
tective stories but they will do well not 
to depend on newspaper files. The 
news accounts of the various breaks 
in a crime case frequently do not carry 
the intensely interesting story of the 
operations of the detectives. Often 
this inside slant, the detective slant, 
can not be revealed until after the 
trial. Detective magazines thrive on 
the inside story of the sleuthing that 
is neglected by or crowded out of the 
newspapers. 

News writers can get their informa 
tion from the detectives who work on 
a given case and they can frequently 
get good pictures, pertinent to the case, 
from these men. Most of the true de- 
tective “books” prefer the story that 
is “ghosted” and carries the by-line of 
a detective or other officer. They all 
demand good photographs with which 
to illustrate the dramatized fact story. 


LL cases published in these maga 
zines are not of the clue-follow 
ing type. Some of the “books” use ex 
posés, others use straight gang action 
yarns, and while the solved case is pre 
ferred they, from time to time, run un 
solved stories ending with a question. 
But such stories are really yarns with 
out endings and the writer should 
query the editor before gambling his 
time on unsolved cases. Sometimes 
the editor can be interested in a story 
dealing with the career of some out 
standing criminal who is still wanted. 
He will then give his readers pictures 
and full description of the criminal and 
tell of the rewards offered, Both Star 
tling Detective Adventures and True 
Detective Mysteries actually have ef 
fected the capture of a number of no 
torious criminals with such stories. 
Editors of the magazines dealing 
with true crime stories welcome 
queries from newspapermen, briefly 
outlining prospective stories and giv 
ing names, dates, places, motives, out 
come. The editor checks these out 
lines against his records of recently 
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MAYBE IT’S YOUR MOVE , 


world will find its way to your 
door.” 


Be a better mousetrap and the 


“Stay where you are and advance- 
ment will come to you.” 


“The game’s the same all over, so 
you're as well off one place as anoth- 
” 
er. 


OU’VE heard them all, haven't 

you? They’re the copy book rules 
you were brought up on. Well, I tossed 
the book away, deciding to keep on 
the move and see what would become 
of me in newspaper work. 

So far—and I’m not at the top yet 
by any stretch of imagination—it’s 
been a good system. I’ve already 
reached New York, if that means any- 
thing, and I haven’t started to gather 
moss, which, like the worm the early 
bird gets, is nothing for a newspaper- 
man to eat. 

I'm not ready to say that being a 
rolling stone is advisable in all trades 
and professions, but I am ready to push 
it as the best possible method, at least 
in the early years, for a newspaper- 
man. Here are my arguments: 

1. This is a big country and the peo- 
ple in one part of it are different 
from those in every other part. You 
should know what different sections 
and people are like. 

2. The newspapers themselves are 
very different. If you don’t believe 
it, study the best ones in Chicago, then 
look at topnotchers in New York. 

3. Newspaper work is largely self- 
taught, by the trial and error method, 
but the more good newspapermen of 
different molds that you work under, 
the more you will have learned in the 
end. 

4. Changing scenery will keep you 
from getting in a rut. 

5. “A prophet is never without hon- 
or except—etc.” If you’re on your toes 
when you make your change from one 
paper to another, you can boost your 
salary. You could be on your toes 
until your arches fell and possibly 
never get a raise by staying on one 
paper a long time. A raise has to be 
jimmied out of a managing editor, and 
you must either move or threaten to 
move to get one. It’s the same way 
with advancing to a better job. 

6. And here's a big one—it’s more 
fun that way. 
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By WILLIAM D. OGDON 














HIS article was written by a 

young newspaperman who 
has been employed on four 
newspapers, as reporter, rewrite 
man or copy reader, during his 
five years of newspaper work. 
He found he got ahead faster by 
moving from paper to paper 
rather than by sticking in one 
place. 


He is now on the copy desk of 
one of the leading New York 
newspapers. He doesn’t reveal 
which one in his article, lest too 
many readers try the same tac- 
tics he did to land his job. 








ELL, those are enough points for 

me. The next big question is, 
having decided to keep on the move, 
how do you go about getting the news- 
paper jobs? 

Most newspaper jobs are obtained in 
a very humdrum manner, quite as un- 
exciting as routine newspaper work 
itself. 

Sometimes it’s done as in any other 
business: a friend goes to bat for you 
somewhere, and, luck being with you, 
a job is put in your lap. 

Another time, you present your case 
in a novel way which strikes the eye 
or the ear of the managing editor and 
you suddenly hear those best words of 
song or pen: “When can you come to 
work?” 

There’s adventure in it. Consider 
the thrill that I had, when, in the midst 
of our worst depression, without a 
single friend in the newspaper business 
in New York and without even know- 
ing the name of a managing editor 
there, I opened the way to a job on 
one of the great newspapers of the 
world. 

This I did with one telegram, sent 
from out in the midwest at a cost of 
a little more than a dollar, when office 
boys were turning job hunters away 
in New York by the hundreds. 


T was in Toledo, O., five years ago, 
that I started looking for my first 
newspaper job. I was feeling as most 
young men do when they are just out 
of college, more or less without aim, 
and beaten by a world I had not yet 
come to grips with. 

There were three newspapers in 
Toledo for me to try: the Morning 
Times, the afternoon Blade and the 
News-Bee. 

I did the obvious thing. I called to 
mind the name of my only acquaint- 
ance in the newspaper business, a 
young man who wrote sports on the 
Blade. 

I went to him one morning. He did 
what he could for me, introducing me 
to the Blade’s managing editor. My 
time in the latter’s office was exceed- 
ingly short. “Not a job open in the 
whole plant. Sorry.” 

So I was back on my friend’s hands 
in a minute, telling him the verdict 
and asking what my next move should 
be. He telephoned the managing 
editor of the Times. 

As I called at the Times’ office that 
evening, I found my knees trembling 
and my mouth dry as dust. If I failed 
to get on there, I had only one other 
chance, and that a dubious one, of 
landing a job in my home town. 

But I was given encouragement. 
After asking how old I was, whether 
I was a college graduate, and whether 
I had any experience, the managing 
editor told me to come back in a week, 
that he thought he might have some- 
thing for me. 


T was two o’clock in the morning that 
next week when I went back. The 
presses were giving the floor that 
swaying motion that every newspaper- 
man knows; a few of the men were 
grouped at one corner of the copy 
desk, with their feet up on it, as they 
chatted and laughed. Someone in a 
booth along the wall was taking a story 
over the telephone; I supposed then 
that it must be something important 
and thrilling, but I know now that it 
was probably an automobile accident 
or the arrest of a drunk. 

The M. E. came to the point at once. 
One of their men was leaving; I could 
come to work the following day if 
$25.00 a week was satisfactory. 

I started the next day as a reporter 
learning the police beat, later covered 
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This Newspaperman Says It Pays to Be a Rolling Stone, 
Fi Lest in the Early Years of a Journalistic Career 





Federal Court, and still later went on 
“general” assignment and helped on 
the copy desk. My first salary raise 
was from $25.00 to $27.50, after three 
or four months on the paper. A few 
months later, after I had, somehow, 
an offer from the News-Bee of $35.00, 
my check was boosted to $35.00. 

I had a friend in the Associated 
Press room in those days, a big, good- 
natured: telegraph operator, who al- 
ways was telling me that I ought not 
to settle down yet on any one paper, 
that every time I moved my experience 
broadened and my value as a news- 
paperman increased. He kept urging 
me to get to a larger city. Soon I was 
to make my first move. 


HAT summer I went out to St. 
Louis on my vacation to visit old 
friends. The day before I started back 
home, I went around to three of the 
papers. At the proud Post-Dispatch, I 
couldn’t even get by a pompous office 
boy. He looked sneeringly at the 
printed form on which I had written 
that I was seeking a job as reporter or 
copy reader, and made the empty ges- 
ture of carrying it in to somebody in 
authority. But I knew, and he knew 
I knew, that it never went to the man- 
aging editor or even any of his under- 
lings. 

I was learning then that it is that 
tough, self-important office boy in the 
lobby outside the ed- 
itorial rooms that is 








I made one last try for a St. Louis 
job, going around to the aged and 
respectable Globe-Democrat, then 
down in the dark, dubious district of 
Sixth and Pine. It wasn’t any use. 


O I went back to my job in Toledo, 

pretty much discouraged, but not 

altogether discontented with my work 
there. 

I became better acquainted about 
this time with a general assignment 
reporter and Sunday feature man on 
the Times. I happened to mention to 
him one day that I would like to get 
on a St. Louis paper. He said he 
thought he could arrange it through 
some connections there. Four months 
later, to my great surprise, a wire sud- 
denly came from the Star saying that 
if Ogdon wanted to come on the copy 
desk at $40.00 a week there was a 
vacancy for him. 

I worked for about a year on the 
Star, then, through a friend, was able 
to shift to the rim of the Globe desk at 
a raise of $5.00 a week. 

I stayed on the Globe for almost two 
years, and liked it. 

Then came what was, quite possibly, 
a turning point in my life, although 
it all happened very casually, and, 
shall I say, almost accidentally. 

Vacation time had arrived. I had 
asked to have mine fairly late in the 


summer. I was planning to go home 
and loaf the two weeks away on the 
small farm of my parents just outside 
Toledo. 

One of the old-timers on the desk 
had asked that an extra week, without 
pay, be added to his vacation in the 
middle of July. When the time drew 
near for him to go, he began to wish 
that he had put it off until later, and, 
on the impulse of the moment, I sud- 
denly suggested that we make a trade: 
that I take his vacation time, and he 
mine. We did so, and I began to won- 
der what I would do with the extra 
week. I first telegraphed to an old 
college friend to ask him to meet me 
in Chicago for a week. Word came 
back that he already was on vacation. 

“Why not a trip to New York?” The 
idea came almost without reflection. 
I had made, on three occasions, fleet- 
ing visits there. The bigness of the 
place and the adventure of going there 
lured me again. I weighed the ques- 
tion of whether I had money enough, 
found I probably could make the trip 
on excursion rates, but that my purse 
would of a certainty be lean for amuse- 
ment money. 

What could I do with my time? No 
friends there, I decided to go anyway. 
Then these thoughts: “I will not be 
making many trips to New York. 
Here I have been away from the East 
for five years since leaving Yale and 

this is the first time 
I have had the slight- 








your hardest nut to 
crack in getting a 
chance at a job. If 
you get by him, there 
is at least hope ahead 
of you. 

I went across the 
street, where the old 
Star then was. The 
news editor, a pleas- 
ant, urbane chap, 
went through the 
form of taking my 
name and address 
and putting me “on 
the list”—a list which 
almost no newspa- 
per’s managing editor 
ever consults when 
the time comes to 
hire someone. 

That evening, on 
my way to the train, 


HICH is the better plan—to stick on one paper for years, 
hoping that advancement will come from time to time, or 
to move from place to place in an effort to acquire experience, 
increases in salary and advancement? 


Does an editor or publisher prefer to have his staff made up 
of men who have worked in several towns or cities—or men 
who have spent their lives in one area? 


What has been your experience and observation on this 
point? What would be your advice to a younger man not very sions. 
far along in his journalistic career? 


The Quill invites discussion on this topic. Please make your 
replies brief. No financial consideration can be made for your 
response but don’t let that stop you from expressing an opinion. 


est chance to get 
back. Why not try 
to get on a New York 
newspaper while 
there?” 

Prompted not so 
much by ambition as 
by a sort of restless- 
ness and hazy feeling 
that I should be mak- 
ing use of a chance 
that lay open to me, I 
began to dream 
dreams and see vi- 


One morning, al- 
most without 
thought, and with- 
out consulting any- 
one at all, I sat down 
at the typewriter in 
my hotel room and 
on framed this telegram: 
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Head of the Copy Desk, 
The New York 
New York City. 
Starting vacation from Globe-Demo- 
crat copy desk July 17 and would like 
chance to work one week of it without 
pay trying out on your desk on the 
chance that I might make favorable 
impression which would bring opening 
later. My record includes Michigan, 
Transylvania and Yale universities 
and experience on Toledo Times, St. 
Louis Star and Globe-Democrat. 
Please keep this request confidential 
as I have good job here and would not 
like to lose it. Believe I can write 
heads and handle copy as your paper 
wants it handied. Will you give me a 
chance? 
William D. Ogdon. 

Within an hour and a half a reply 
had come back, sent by the managing 
editor of the New York paper, saying: 

“Come ahead but prefer to pay you 
for your time.” 

I did, received $12.50 a night for my 
tryout time, and in four days was hired 
at a salary 50 per cent higher than my 
St. Louis pay. What a piece of luck! 

I am still in that job and feel there 
is no better newspaper to go to. Even 
my telegrapher friend, whom I saw 
not long ago, advises me now to stop 
moving and stick. In other words, I’ve 
made my jumps, maybe it’s your move 
now. 


Let’s Go to the Fair! 





(Continued from page 5) 


stories from some of them bring more 
than farm papers are able to pay. Pay- 
ment ranging from one-half to one 
cent a word was received for most of 
the stories sold to farm papers and 
newspapers, but many sales of from 
one to two cents a word were made 
to automobile, advertising, technical, 
industrial, and business publications. 


HE livestock, poultry, pets, and dog 

departments of the fair literally 
were alive with stories waiting to be 
written. Many publications in these 
branches are in the market for pic- 
tures of prize winners at prices of 
from 50c to $3 per picture. A human 
interest feature was suggested by the 
sight of a pen of old-time “hazel split- 
ter” hogs alongside of a pen of thor- 
oughbred durocs. 

Another good hog story was ob- 
tained from a state experiment sta- 
tion educational exhibit demonstrat- 
ing the results of various kinds and 
methods of feeding of properly bal- 
anced and unbalanced rations. The 
exhibit consisted of eight hogs all of 
the same age and breeding. They 
ranged from 60 to 250 pounds in 
weight. The difference in weight was 
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due only to the methods of feeding, 
the man in charge said. He was able 
also to give all the information needed 
for the article on “Feeding Hogs for 
Profit or Loss.” 

Considerable interest was manifest- 
ed in the Texas Jersey Cattle Club’s 
“county herd” competition. Each herd 
in the competition was made up of 
animals owned by five or more exhib- 
itors from the county which the herd 
represented. A story was obtained 
on the competition and other shorter 
articles resulted from talking to the 
exhibitors. 

A chance remark by the superin- 
tendent in charge of a Government 
fish hatchery on the fair grounds that 
a bath in castor oil was the remedy 
for indigestion in a fish was the start- 
ing point for an article on diseases 
of fish and their treatment. This 
opened the way for one or two other 
fish stories. 


EXT, a prosperous looking farmer 


with several blue ribbons on his 
collection of exhibits boasted he had 
raised his prize winners on a farm 
purchased seven years before con- 
trary to the advice of others in the 
community that the farm “wouldn’t 
even raise a fuss.” He graciously con- 
sented to “pose” for an article on how 
he built up a run down farm to pro- 
duce blue ribbon crops. He had 49 
products from his farm in the exhibit. 

The oldest native Texan at the fair, 
a son of the last survivor of the Battle 
of San Jacinto, where Texas won inde- 
pendence from Mexico, was good for 
an illustrated feature story going 
somewhat into the early history of 
the state. Learning that five widely 
known detectives had been called in 
to assist the local city detective force, 
a story was suggested on law enforce- 
ment and criminal detection at a big 
fair. On Veterans of Foreign War Day, 
a man who had fought and been 
wounded with the Americans in China 
during the Boxer Rebellion was found. 
He consented to tell of his adventures. 
Another good story was related by a 
man who had been in the Philippine 
Insurrection and later had become 
chief of the American Secret Service 
in the Philippines. The superintendent 
of concessions of the fair association 
was able to tell a very interesting and 
amusing story on his experiences in 
dealing with concessionaires during 
the last fifteen years. 

Another source of information too 
profitable to be ignored was found in 
the industrial building. There were 
the exhibits of many manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, builders and 
contractors, public utilities, and many 
others, all furnishing trade journal 
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material. The slogans themselves in 
some of the exhibits suggested titles 
for articles. Here were found probaly 
the most willing subjects for int#r- 
views. An electrical contractor was 
found who had put into operation a 
system whereby he installed modern 
electrical wiring and fixtures in old 
residences on time payments and 
thereby built up a large volume of 
business. An unusual sales and ad- 
vertising plan of a retail plumbing 
establishment made a salable article. 
An article on how an electric battery 
station built up a good business in 
radio sets and equipment sold the first 
trip out. A merchandising and adver- 
tising method of an ice cream company 
sold on the second trip. A description 
of a furniture company showing a 
model residence furniture arrange- 
ment at the fair sold with several pho- 
tos. 


HE most difficult task of the trade 


press writer at a big fair is to find 
time to gather the information needed 
on all the subjects that he finds. The 
best plan, experience has shown, is to 
get as complete details as possible on 
one subject and get the pictures need- 
ed before passing on to the next sub- 
ject. Many times the man interviewed 
has photographs with him that he is 
glad to give the writer. Others are 
planning to have pictures of the exhib- 
it made and usually welcome sugges- 
tions as to what pictures will be need- 
ed by the writer and will have them 
made. 

Frequently however it is necessary 
for the writer to take his own pictures. 
That is where the possession of a good 
camera always proves to be a profit- 
able writer’s accessory. 

I have a Graflex, size 3% by 4%, 
and a folding camera, taking post card 
size pictures, equipped with an anas- 
tigmat lens. Of course the Graflex is 
the more satisfactory and versatile but 
it has the drawback of being more ex- 
pensive, more difficult to learn to op- 
erate and is heavier and more incon- 
venient to carry around. A folding 
camera probably is the most useful to 
the majority of writers. 

There—are you all set—let’s go to 
the fair and get busy! 





CHAPTER IS REINSTATED 


The DePauw University chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, suspended last Novem- 
ber for publication of a discreditable 
issue of the “Yellow Crab,” humor 
magazine, has met requirements of the 
national fraternity and university 
authorities and been reinstated. The 
“Yellow Crab” is no longer published. 
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« THE BOOK BEAT , 


Conducted by Mrrcnett V. CHarniey 














Bleyer, Revised 


NEWSPAPER WRITING AND 
EDITING, by Willard Gresvenor Bley- 
er. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 1932. $2.25. 


Mr. Bleyer, in this newly revised 
edition of a familiar old-timer, is in- 
clined to positive statement. There are 
such-and-such “elements” in news, he 
says; a good reporter must be possessed 
of 13 specific qualities; leads may be 
classified thus-and-so; and so on. Such 
restrictions as these, many will feel, 
are largely academic; only second-rate 
news-handling may be sorted out as 
the Sunkist people do their oranges 
and cast into this basket or that. 

But this characteristic of the book is 
hardly a shortcoming. In the first 
place, the classifications, though they 
are dogmatic, are careful and intelli- 
gent. In the second, they doubtless 
render the book more usable for the 
beginning student. And Mr. Bleyer 
has done the work primarily for be- 
ginning students. 

The thoroughness with which he has 
covered his subject cannot but compel 
admiration. He gives not only a use- 
ful lot of information about writing 
news stories but also a careful and 
lengthy discussion of news sources, of 
police, courts and other news, and of 





NEWSMEN SHOULD READ— 


E. W. SCRIPPS, by Negley D. Coch- 
ran. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
1933. 


Here is the secord life of Scripps to 
appear within a year. While sketching 
the story of the building of the Scripps 
chain of newspapers, Gilson Gardner, 
in his “Lusty Scripps,” concerned him- 
self with the personal side of his sub- 
ject, pictured as a man of fleshly appe- 
tites and physical gusto. 

Cochran doesn’t dwell much on the 
rakish side of the Scripps character. 
His Scripps is a bit more immaculate 
and certainly has been placed on a 
loftier pedestal. While Cochran is at 
times rather deferential, he has suc- 
ceeded in revealing more of the news- 
paper philosophy and implied social 
motives of his former boss. He at- 
tempts to reveal these by quoting 
freely from the “Old Man’s” office 
memoranda and more consciously 
written (for posterity) autobiograph- 
ical notes. Half of the value of the 
book lies in these quotations, placed 
in proper sequence as Cochran pro- 
gresses through the life story. 

Readers will be interested in know- 
ing that Scripps thought his most im- 
portant contribution was the building 
of the United Press. This he regards 
as having helped secure “freedom of 
the press in this country.” preventing 
a news monopoly by the Associated 
Press. 

(A selection by Ralph D. Casey, di- 
rector, the Department of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota.) 











the all-important interview. He has 
written it all in straightforward lan- 
guage, without frills, and he furnishes 
many excellent samples to illustrate 
his points. 

The last four chapters are devoted 
to copy editing and make-up—subjects 
covered as thoroughly as are the earli- 
er ones. In the appendix are a group 
of journalistic problems and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin style sheet. 

The book is one from which a great 
many journalism students are going to 
get their first knowledge of what the 
craft is all about.—M. V. C. 





Unity, Coherence and Emphasis 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THE- 
ORY AND PRACTICE, by Canby, 
Pierce, MacCracken and Thompson. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1933. $2.00. 


High school stuff—that’s what this 
book is devoted to. 

Unity, Coherence and Emphasis—the 
three musketeers of freshman English. 
Perhaps modern journalists know so 
much about these three that they don’t 
need to brush up on them. But, in the 
rare case of a writer who isn’t 100 per 
cent sure of himself, this would be a 
cracking good desk book. 

For Drs. Canby, Pierce, MacCracken 
and Thompson have followed their 
own precepts admirably. More than 
300 of the book’s 500 pages are devoted 
to expository writing—the type of 
which most journalism is made—and 
they are so clear and straightforward 
that they show by example what 
they’re talking about. The book 
makes the signposts to effective writ- 
ing very apparent. 

It has more than 300 pages of care- 
fully chosen “samples.” It has a set 
of appendices that will be a real aid to 
the writer who finds it difficult to re- 
member where to put his commas and 
whether to spell it “beleive” or “be- 
lieve.” And it has lengthy and help- 
ful sections devoted to the sentence 
and the “right word.”—M. V. C. 





ACCORDING TO— 











“T like to get THE QuILt and get a lot 
of enjoyment and education through 
reading it.’—James R. Rumble, news 
editor, the Morrow County Sentinel, 
Mt. Gilead, O. 
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“T have found THE QUILL an interest- 
ing magazine.”—Frederick J. Steiner, 


Clyde Park, Mont. 


* * * 


“You are making THE QUILL more 
human, useful, vital, right along, with 
short, pithy contributions substitut 
ing very nicely for longer, more tire 
some discourses.”—Wellington Brink, 
assistant director of publicity, the 
American Red Cross. 





Here Is Your Answer to 
Why 

House Magazines ? 
e 


Twelve outstanding articles by leading ed 


itors and advertising men, a typographer 
and journalism professor from The Busi 
ness Journalist have been reprinted in 

24 page booklet ““‘Why House Magazines?” 
All phases of house magazine editing, typos 
raphy, writing and costs considered Fells 
why house magazines justify their cost and 
the functions they perform. “Why House 
Magazines?” costs only 50c. Write your 
name and address on the margin of this ad 


and send it with 50 
coin to 


THE BUSINESS JOURNALIST 
222 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 
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“Around the Copydesk,” journalism 
text published May 2 by the Macmillan 
Company, is authored by GEORGE C. 
BASTIAN, LELAND D. CASE (North- 
western Associate) of the Rotarian maga- 
zine, and ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 
(Northwestern ’28), free lance writer. 
Case’s recent revision of Bastian’s “Edit- 
ing the Day’s News” has been adopted by 
more than 90 colleges and universities. 


+ * * 


ROBERT J. KELLY (Nebraska ’31) is 
with the United Press in Denver. 


. * * 


“Reporting for Beginners,” a journalism 
text by CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL (Wis- 
consin Associate), lecturer in journalism 
at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
adopted by 118 colleges and universities. 
The book was published a year ago and 
has been included by Dr. Frank Luther 
Mott (Iowa Associate) of the University 
of Iowa in his list of the 50 best books in 
journalism. MacDougall, a former re- 
porter, feature writer and press service 
correspondent, was director of courses in 
journalism at Lehigh University from 
1927 to 1931, going to Wisconsin in the 
latter year to earn his Ph.D. degree. He 
holds an M.S. in Journalism from North- 
western University. 

* - . 

MUNRO KEZER (Nebraska ’29) is 

with the Associated Press in Lincoln. 


N. E. A. MEETS JUNE 5-15 


Editors and publishers from all over 
the United States, members of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, will meet 
in Indianapolis June 5-8 to discuss the 
part they will play in the recovery 
movement in leadership and business. 
It will be the organization’s 48th an- 
nual convention. 

A five-day tour of the state of In- 
diana, covering the major points of 
historical and scenic interest, will fol- 
low the sessions in Indianapolis. 

The convention will end in Chicago 
June 14-15 at the World’s Fair, with 
June 14 being designated as “National 
Editorial Association Day.” 
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Illustrated in the 
1933 BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 
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Draft Convention Plans 


Preliminary arrangements for the 
18th national convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, to be held Oct. 13, 14, and 
15, in Chicago, are being made by 
Charles E. Snyder, editor of the Daily 
Drovers Journal, Chicago, and nation- 
al president of the fraternity, Albert 
W. Bates, executive secretary, and 
Floyd Arpan, president of the North- 
western University chapter of the fra- 
ternity. 

The convention sessions, for the most 
part, will be held on the McKinlock 
(downtown Chicago) campus of 
Northwestern. Delegates to the con- 
vention will see the Stanford-North- 
western football game and attend the 
Century of Progress exposition be- 
tween sessions and on the last day of 
the convention. 

- * + 

WILLIAM T. McCLEERY (Nebraska 
31) is Washington correspondent for 
Associated Press papers in Iowa, Nebras- 
ka and South Dakota. 


* * * 


GENE S. ROBB (Nebraska ’30) is the 
new editor of The Advertising Almanac, 
published by Hearst Newspapers in New 
York. 

o - ~ 

MAURICE AKIN (Nebraska ’31) is on 

the staff of the Lincoln Journal. 


HARL N. ANDERSEN (Nebraska ’30) 
has the courthouse run for the Lincoln 
Star. 

> * * 

KENNETH A. GAMMILL (Nebraska 

31) is with the McCook (Neb.) Gazette. 


+ * + 


DEAN HAMMOND (Nebraska ’29) is 
with the United Press in Lincoln. 


JAMES R. RUMBLE (Ohio State ’31) 
is news editor of the Morrow County Sen- 
tinel, Mt. Gilead, O. 


JAMES WEBER (Northwestern ’26) is 
manager of the advertising department of 
the Sears Roebuck store in Denver. 

* . _ 


MATTHEW A. MELCHIORRE (Iowa 
32) is doing research in New York City 
for the Committee on the Study of Inves- 
tigation; the purpose of the study being 
to determine the social and economic 
status of the professional worker. Mel- 
chiorre is also a regular contributor to 
the Atlantica Monthly Review, which at 
present is running a series of his articles 
dealing on the financial situation. 


EARL H. MULLIN (Northwestern 30) 
is covering the Federal Building run for 
the Chicago Tribune. 


* * * 


O. B. BURTNESS, former Congress- 
man, was the principal speaker at the an- 
nual Founders’ Day banquet held by the 
North Dakota chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, in 
Grand Forks, April 22. He discussed 
“Washington News and Washington 
Newspapermen.” Seven new members 
were initiated into the chapter prior to 
the banquet. The North Dakota chapter 
of the fraternity was active recently in 
sponsoring the first “journalism week” at 
the university, highlights of which were 
the presentation of the North Dakota 
Press Association Journalism Hall of 
Fame to the Department of Journalism, 
and the annual convention of the North 
Central Intercollegiate Press Association. 


* * * 


ELMER T. WAITE (Nebraska ’31) is 
on the staff of the Kearney (Neb.) Hub. 


* * + 


L. M. HARKNESS (Minnesota Asso- 
ciate) , managing editor of the Minneapolis 
Journal, is the new president of the Min- 
nesota Associated Press. CHARLES R. 
BUTLER (Minnesota Associate), co-pub- 
lisher of the Mankato Free Press, was 
named vice-president. 





Wisconsin Wins Award 


The University of Wisconsin chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, has been an- 
nounced as the winner of the fraterni- 
ty’s chapter efficiency contest for 1931- 
32 by the widest margin in the history 
of the contest award, the F. W. Beck- 
man Trophy. 

The chapter received 91 points of a 
possible 96. The University of Minne- 
sota chapter was second with 78 points. 
The standings of the remaining chap- 
ters in the first 15 were: Indiana Uni- 
versity and Oregon State College, tied, 
75; University of Oregon, 74; Mar- 
quette University, 70; University of 
North Dakota, 69 1/3; University of 
Iowa, 67; University of Florida, 66; 
University of Oklahoma, 65 1/3; Penn- 
sylvania State College, 65; University 
of Texas, 64 2/3; Kansas State College, 
59 1/3; Iowa State College, 58; and 
Ohio University, 50. 

The Beckman Trophy will be award- 
ed at the national convention of the 
fraternity in Chicago next October. 
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BLESSING OR BURDEN? 


(Continued from page 4) 


tom of this reservoir, all despite the 
protests of many owners of property 
in the area. 


N 1932, the Tennessee Electric Power 

Company paid into the United 
States treasury department more than 
$2,000,000 in Federal taxes on prop- 
erty and income. A much larger sum 
was paid to state and local tax depart- 
ments. More than $250,000 was paid 
by the company into various Com- 
munity Chests and other civic welfare 
societies. Under government owner- 
ship, this revenue would be lost each 
year. 

Opponents of the project admit 
power rates are too high but promise 
that under private ownership the pres- 
ent rate could be reduced by one-half 
within a three-year period and still 
yield a fair return to investors. This 
group is also not convinced the govern- 
ment can supply power and fertilizer 
at the cheap rate claimed. They ad- 
mit it may be sold at this rate but add 
that under government control, if a 
deficit were shown, it might be covered 
by further tax money as operating 
costs. 

Finally, unless experienced men are 
placed at the head of the power and 
fertilizer plants, they will become po- 
litical footballs. The opponents of the 
project declare there is no more reason 
why the government should be in the 
power business at Muscle Shoals and 
Cove Creek than at Niagara Falls or 
any other power site. 


QUEEZING $75,000,000 from the 

taxpayers during these times also 
offers a major problem. Taxpayers 
throughout the country will, of course, 
help carry the burden. Is it fair that 
the people of California, New York, 
Wisconsin and Nebraska should carry 
a burden which will be of doubtful 
benefit to the South beyond being a 
“magnificent gesture toward Com- 
munism”? Transportation costs pro- 
hibit the use of the cheap fertilizer out- 
side of a limited area especially when 
no effective method of concentration 
has been developed. Transmission of 
electric power over lines to a distance 
greater than 600 miles is impractical. 
Reclamation and reforestation will 
have no direct bearing on any other 
section although the burden is equally 
divided without benefit. 

To this perplexing problem there 
must be some answer pleasing and 
beneficial to everyone. Congress has 
left a loophole in its authorization bill 


for just such a plan and in the minds 
of many in the South the most prac- 
tical of all suggestions is: the six 
major power companies and the two 
major fertilizer companies in the Ten- 
nessee valley, with a combined invest- 
ment of more than $600,000,000, must 
be protected; rather than have the 
equipment of these huge concerns 
scrapped and discarded to make room 
for a complete government monopoly, 
it is suggested the power and fertilizer 
companies buy their power and 
nitrogen from the government-owned 
and operated plants as planned, trans- 
mitting the power and distributing the 
fertilizer over the lines and through 
the agencies of the companies already 
established, the rates for power and 
fertilizer to be set and regulated by the 
government. The reforestation, rec- 
lamation and channel projects to be 
completed without change. 


HAT the outcome will be cannot 

be ascertained. The South is 
ready and willing to cooperate with 
the government or with any other 
agency in the project. 

It will take 20 years to discover 
whether Senator George W. Norris’ 
answer to President Roosevelt’s query, 
when the two visited Muscle Shoals 
recently, is true. 

Said President Roosevelt, “George, 
this ought to be a happy day for you.” 

Tears dimmed the eyes of the vet- 
eran senator, who has led the 12-year 
fight for the opening of the valley, as 
he replied, “It is a happy day. I can 
see my dreams coming true.” 

It will be two decades before we 
shall know whether the Senator was 
blessed with a dream or afflicted with 
a nightmare. 





One Way to Make 
Crime Pay 
iicseaniies nid 7) 


published cases and if he is interested 
suggests ways of handling the story. 

The newspaper man is urged to try 
the fact detective story to gain experi- 
ence and then turn to fiction yarns of 
mystery. Generally the payment will 
be from one to three cents a word, with 
additional payment of three to five dol- 
lars each for photographs. Five thou- 
sand words is a good length to use for 
the average market. 
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HE story for the true mystery mar 

ket can deal with robbery, smug 
gling, gangs, murder, assault, kidnap 
ing, extortion, swindling, virtually ev 
ery type of crime known to man. Vari 
ous “books” prefer different types of 
crimes. Study of an issue or two of 
each of the magazines in the market 
will show clearly the kind of stories 
desired by each editor. 

The four main markets for true de 
tective stories are: 

Real Detective, 1050 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, which uses true stories from 
1,000 to 15,000 words in length; detec 
tive mystery fiction shorts of from 
1,000 to 6,000; novelettes 15,000 to 
20,000. An occasional exposé article. 
Requires photographs to illustrate 
true yarns. 1 to 2 cents, photos $3, on 
acceptance. W. F. Peterson is the edi 
tor. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 
Broadway, New York. True detective 
stories under official by-line, illustrat 
ed with actual photographs. Short 
stories 2,000 to 7,000; serials 15,000 to 
40,000. 142 cents a word with addition 
al payment for photographs on accept 
ance. John Shuttleworth, editor. 

Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, 
New York. The same requirements 
and rates as for True Detective Mys 
teries. John Shuttleworth, editor. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 
South 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. True 
detective mysteries with or without 
official by-line, illustrated with photo 
graphs. Solved cases preferred. Short 
stories 800 to 5,000 words; serials 10, 
000 to 20,000 in 5,000-word instalments. 
1 to 2 cents a word, minimum of $3 
for photos, on acceptance. Douglas 
Lurton, editor. 

There are numerous other mystery 
magazine markets requiring fiction 
and an occasional true crime story. 
These markets include: All Detec 
tive, 100 5th Ave., New York; Blue 
Book, 230 Park Ave., New York; De 
tective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, 
New York; Detective Story Magazine, 
79 7th Ave., New York; Dime Detec 
tive Magazine and also Dime Mystery 
Book, 205 E. 42d St., New York; Mys- 
tery (formerly Illustrated Detective 
Magazine), 55 5th Ave., New York; 
Mystery Novels Magazine, Garden 
City, New York; Clues, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York; Complete Detective Novel 
Magazine, 222 W. 39th St., New York; 
Crime Mysteries, 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; Detective-Dragnet, 67 W. 
44th St., New York; Thrilling Detec 
tive, 570 7th Ave., New York; Under- 
world, 22 W. 48th St., New York. 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Lurton’s next 
article will offer tips on writing for 
the love story “pulps” and confession 
magazines. ) 
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«» AS WE VIEW IT «» 








HERE is much discussion these days of possible changes 

in news styles—the manner of presentation, the need 
for interpretation, background, condensation and bright- 
ness. Much of the discussion has been prompted by the 
success of the magazine Time. 

Present-day news modes have changed little from other 
years. The actual news may have shifted toward so-called 
“heavier” topics such as economics, finance, taxation and 
governmental affairs, in the last few years, but in most 
instances its presentation has been in standard, routine 
fashion. 

Changes have been discussed, considered and contem- 
plated for years without much actually being done. Read- 
ers were ready for a “new deal,” the success of Time indi- 
cates, but the suppliers lagged. 

Not all present-day news presentation methods should 
be thrown overboard in a mad rush to emulate Time. 
Perhaps Time does not have the entire formula—perhaps 
alert newspaper editors may find a better one. 





ISCUSSING Time at the recent convention of the 

American Society of Newspaper Editors, Malcolm W. 
Bingay, editorial director of the Detroit Free Press, char- 
acterized it as concise and well written, but sometimes too 
flippant. 

“If the newspaper were functioning 100 per cent,” he 
was quoted as saying, “with a keen analytical mind at the 
head of it, I don’t see how that little magazine could exist 
because the news of the day would already be interpreted 
and by the end of the week there would be nothing but 
rewrite for that publication to present to its readers.” 

Criticism that press reports were too heavy also was 
voiced at the convention. 


HE Editor received a letter some time ago discussing 
these points. Because the opinions and thoughts ad- 
vanced therein are so pertinent, coming from a man pos- 
sessed of the “keen, analytical” journalistic mind of which 
Mr. Bingay spoke, they are passed on for your considera- 
tion. 
“Newspaper readers,” said this man, “are fed up on im- 
personally presented news and facts, and they yearn for 


a new presentation in which the writer’s personality, judg- 
ment and opinion are mixed with the facts presented.” 

He then suggested this state of affairs might account for 
the vogue for columnists on this and that. 

“People don’t care so much,” he continued, “for all the 
multitudinous facts given in any given situation. What 
they want is a judgment of the facts, an appraisal, a weigh- 
ing, a statement of the significance. They are surfeited 
with facts by the newspapers. Many of the facts are con- 
fusing because they are so incomplete that they don’t 
mean anything to the reader. He can’t get a picture of the 
situation. 


OW does this jibe with the cry that what the public 

wants is FACTS, from which the public will form 

its own opinions? It doesn’t jibe. I would not go so far 

as to claim that the fact theory is all wrong. I merely 
question it. 

“One danger in swinging over to the view that the pub- 
lic wants opinions or judgment of facts more than facts 
themselves is that you can not always trust the ability 
or integrity (both qualities being essential) of the indi- 
vidual or medium responsible for transmitting the judg- 
ment. The writer, the editor, or the publication may not 
be qualified. Or, if there is technical qualification, there 
may not be intellectual integrity. The opinion writing 
may be biased, motivated by something crooked. 

“But if you CAN develop writers who are both capable 
and intellectually honest, and if they are permitted to 
write freely, isn’t their product of colored judgment stuff 
worth more than the product of colorless news writers?” 


HE preceding paragraphs give you an idea of the 
thoughts different men have regarding the situation. 
Our own view is, and has been, that the news columns 
must be made more attractive, more concise, more in- 
formative and yet still as accurate and honest as it is pos- 
sible to make them. One of the first steps could well be 
the elimination of what we last month termed “bilge’— 
promotional matter, publicity, trite and trivial news items 
and puffery. 
Print the NEWS in as readable a manner as possible. 








Do You Belong in Journalism? 


EWSPAPER excellence should be a mania to every edi- 
N tor. It should be the one dominating ambition to pro- 

duce a newspaper that is the very heartbeat of his 
community, as well as an indispensable market basket. 
That is a job, and incompetent editing, untrained employees, 
and hazy production and management will not accomplish 
the task. 

“It takes ability, experience, knowledge, intelligence, per- 
sonality, an open mind, and coordination to produce a good 
newspaper. Every man and woman has to be thoroughly 
trained to the job with an ability to produce best work every 
day in the week. If your organization is not building the 
very best newspaper it can possibly produce every issue, and 
the last issue better than the preceding one, you are falling 
down on the job. 

“Assuming you are an editor trying to publish a better 
newspaper, one that is developing—holding as weil as ac- 
quiring subscribers. If you are not, hitch your efforts to 
another cart, get out of journalism; dig ditches, anything, 
but do not try to assume the responsibility of directing the 
thought, happiness and well-being of your community. No 








AS THEY VIEW IT 


editor is hopeless if he will only take the initiative and try 
to build up his organization.”—-Maxwell J. Thomas, of the 
La Grange (Ill.) Citizen, in National Printer Journalist. 


° 
Newspaper Training Counts 


DOUBT that any really big talent is injured or suppressed 

by newspaper work. On the contrary, eyes may be open- 

ed to life that would never be seen in any other way. 
Second-raters, who have to be nursed along, may get lost in 
routine and drudgery, but the newspaper, with its many 
opportunities, is one of the best prt: a wd for the young 
and ambitious writer.”—Harry Hansen, book reviewer, 
New York World-Telegram, as quoted in Scripps-Howard 
News. 

© 


HREE quarters of the novelists, dramatists and essayists 
T whom this age esteem began their writing on neers 

and would not have missed the peculiar training which 
daily newspaper work gave them.”—Will Irwin, noted 
author, as quoted in Scripps-Howard News. 
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r RECOVERY SETS IN 


Q, Advertising linage jumps. 





@, Automobile manufacturers step up production. 


@, Henry Ford comes back with a new schedule after a 
year's absence from newspaper columns. 


@, Bank clearings gain. 

@, Carloadings shoot up, well ahead of last year. 

q, Lumber orders break all recent records. 

@, Commodities and stocks reach best levels in many months. 


@, Employment increases. 


@, Payrolls climb. 


Rebuild Now! 


It’s rebuilding time, and publications everywhere — newspapers, 
magazines, business papers — are reflecting and benefiting from the 
bullish news from the nation’s markets. 

Some of them, though, will lose ground because they aren’t pre- 
pared with the right personnel. Staffs are too small, or untrained, or 
otherwise ill equipped to hold the pace. 

Rebuild, regenerate, revitalize your editorial and business staffs 
now, through the Personnel Bureau. Fill those staff gaps with Sigma 
Delta Chi men. 

A trial and you'll know why many leading editors and publishers 
use the Bureau, why they say “it saves time, trouble and expense, and 
insures immediate contact with a superior type of man.” 

Write or wire your specifications to— 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


Albert W. Bates, Director 
836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


© 
« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
International Year Book for 1933 


( Page 106) 
LISTS 64 DAILY NEWSPAPER CHAINS. 


Collectively these chains comprise 315 Daily Newspapers, with 
a combined circulation of millions. 


This is one of the unique and exclusive features that make this 
great reference book so valuable to newspaper and advertising men 
everywhere. 


Your copy should be close at hand every working hour of every 
day. It will be of great help in saving time and giving you the 
correct answer to so many questions that confront every working 
newspaper or advertising man. 


This monumental work of more than 200 pages contains circu- 
lation and rate data, personnel and services information, on more 
than 2,000 daily newspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
lists of the daily newspapers of the world. 


Subscriptions by mail at the regular rate of $4 a year, payable 
in advance, include the Year Book and the Market Guide for 1933, 
and fifty other issues—every Saturday throughout the year. Three 
years, $10. Five years, $15.00. 








The Market Guide contains basic marketing and merchandising 
data on more than 1,400 cities and towns having daily newspapers. 








Year Book and Market Guide supply is limited. Therefore, better 
send order at once to EDITOR & PUBLISHER, Suite 1700 Times 
Building, Times Square, New York City. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
International Year Book for 1933 


. saves time—answers questions — solves problems 
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